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DR. RODRIGUES OTTOLENGUI. 

Rodrigues Ottolengui, the author of “An 
Artist in Crime,” “A Conflict of Evidence,” 
and “ A Modern Wizard,” —three of the latest, 
most successful, and subtle detective stories,— 
is slightly built, dark complexioned, and of 
medium height, aclose student, an ardent and 
intense literary worker, and the possessor of a 
keenly analytical and logical mind. His mental 
qualities are apparent to his readers in his 
work, as well as to his friends, who also appre- 
ciate fully his personal magnetism. In his pro- 
fession as a dentist he has achieved enviable 
success, not alone in his practical work, but, as 
a result of this, in the production of highly com- 
mended scientific essays and text-books. 

Dr. Ottolengui was born in Charleston, S.C., 
in 1861. He obtained his early education in 
that city, and came North in 1876, receiving his 
diploma conferring the degree of M. D. S. at 
Albany, N. Y., at the age of twenty-two. He 





has always practiced in New York City. He 
began contributing stories and sketches to the 
daily and Sunday local papers in Charleston in 
1874. -His “ Switchman’s Story,” published in 
a book of recitations about 1884, has been 
widely read and recited. Dr. Ottolengui has 
contributed a large number of articles on den- 
tistry to the leading journals in this country, 
and many of the productions of his pen have 
been translated into foreign languages. 

His first serious work was a text-book for 
dental colleges, entitled “ Methods of Filling 
Teeth.” The illustrations were drawn from 
240 models made for the purpose by Dr. Otto. 
lengui. He received $1,000 in cash and a 
handsome royalty for the manuscript of this 
book. The work is chiefly characterized by its 
analytical methods, every one of which has been 
practically accomplished by the author in his 
personal practice. The originality and novelty 
of the work gave it at once an educational popu- 
larity as flattering to its author as it was valua- 
able to the dental profession. 

Dr. Ottolengui’s first published distinctly liter- 
ary effort was “ An Artist in Crime,” which was 
brought out by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New 
York, in the autumn of 1892. The book pleased 
the public and the critics generally, having re- 
ceived but two derogatory reviews. Before this 
Dr. Ottolengui had written three romances, one 
of which has since been rewritten and pub- 
lished, while the others are lying fallow. “A 
Conflict of Evidence,” published by the Put- 
nams in the summer of 1893, was his next book 
to appear. These two works are narratives 
only, the author’s first real attempt at novel- 
writing being “ A Modern Wizard,” which has 
been before the public but a few weeks. 

Dr. Ottolengui’s methods of work are charac- 
teristic. He uses no notes; the plan of a story 
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is first mapped out in his mind, the theme is 
decided upon, and the central characters are 
studied out. He is then ready to write, the 
original draft being made on atypewriter. One 
whole chapter is written at each sitting, and no 
part of this manuscript is corrected or altered 
in any way until the whole story is finished. 
Then the manuscript is revised and edited with 
pen and ink and copied over again on the type- 
writer. The manuscript is again edited, and 
this time all punctuation and spelling are as 
carefully scrutinized as if it were the final page 
proof. Dr. Ottolengui corrects all his own 
proof. He lays great stress on the elementary 
requirements of authorship, endeavoring to 
have his language grammatical, and striving to 
avoid errors of this kind. He writes one chap- 
ter, averaging about fifteen typewritten pages, 
in three hours. 

In beginning a story Dr. Ottolengui starts 
with a motif and a problem to prove. Each 
individual character is modelled in his mind 
and thought over until it seems a living pres- 
ence. With the theme and the characterization 





in his mind, the author occupies the position of 
an amanuensis, and the situations are a logical 
result of the action of the story as it progresses. 

Although laying no pretence to a professional 
knowledge of the law, the medico-legal portions 
of Dr. Ottolengui’s writing, especially shown in 
the trial scene in “A Modern Wizard,” are 
scientific and correct, and have received high 
praise from both lawyers and physicians. He 
never hesitates to probe a reference to the last 
and latest authority. Many of the seemingly 
mysterious effects prominently apparent in his 
stories are directly traceable to known causes, 
and the deft and popular way in which the 
author leads the reader to an easy understand- 
ing of the matter in hand relieves the latter at 
once of any misgivings that he may be getting 
into deep water. Dr. Ottolengui’s stories are 
remarkable for their ingenuity of conception, 
originality of situations, cleverness of plot, 
accuracy of detail, and the popularity they have 
made for their author. 

Stephen L. Coles. 
New York, N. Y. 





INCONSISTENCIES OF ILLUSTRATION. 


It is all very well to have your story or 
article embellished by illustrations ; the pictures 
make it more attractive, and the young author 
feels a pride that his thought should be more 
fully transmitted to the admiring public by 
means of the illustrator’s art; yet there are times 
when in an agony the suffering author would 
cry, Don’t; oh, don't. 

It is bad enough when the creature you have 
made the embodiment of all charms and graces, 
a maiden fair and slender, appears in a gown 
the style of which dates some two years back, 
and with a physique that is anything but 
“ willowy.” 

This is a trifle light as air, however, compared 
with the atrocious cruelty of depicting a youth- 
ful hero first in short trousers, then in long and 
very whole ones, and later in knee breeches, 


and very ragged ones at that. Think of the 
feelings of that boy at being put back! 

Yet such a cruel thing as this has actually 
been done. In extenuation, let it be said that 
while it was the same boy, he appeared in three 
separate stories, and possibly each was placed 
in the hands of a different illustrator. Yet con- 
sistency in his apparel is something which 
should have been seen to. 

The same editor accepted the three stories, 
and they followed each other quite closely. In 
the first the boy was very small, a newsboy, in 
short trousers. In the second he had been pro- 
moted to office boy; he had grown consider- 
ably, in fact was quite unrecognizable, but this 
might have been attributed to his rise in life. 
But in the third story, alas! he was again a 
ragged youngster in knickerbockers. 
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The general reader may have passed these 
‘blunders by unnoticed, but to the author 
‘they were annoying. At best, one’s conception 
can be but inadequately expressed by the illus- 
ctrator. Can not the author, then, in justice de- 


mand that his work be exempt from all attempts 
at illustration, if illustration invites these glaring 
inconsistencies ? 

Harriet Caryl Cox. 


ABINGTON, Mass. 





THE CULT OF THE MEANINGLESS. 


Naturally, most of the discussions in THE 
“WRITER are on the composition of prose, 
‘though now and then one has crept in on that 
of poetry. I say poetry rather than verse, be- 
cause if verse is not poetry, it has no business 
to exist— though it does in large quantities. 
But I have a word to say on how not to write it, 
illustrated by one or two dreadful examples. 
The lesson is by no means without use even for 
the writers of prose. 

Modern poetry —very modern poetry — has 
two fundamental divisions. One is the old, and 
fortunately still the chief, in which the expres- 
sion of an idea is the primary object ; if the idea 
is a poor one, that is the intellectual misfortune 
of the author, but it is usually the best he can 
do at the time. In this sort the verbal phras- 
ing, however carefully wrought for intrinsic 
beauty, is still subordinate,a mere means of 
developing and adorning the germinal idea. 
But with Keats, to whom poetry was primarily 
a luxurious titillation of the senses, came in 
another species, the exact reverse of this: one 
in which the words are the first thought, and 
the meaning is wholly subordinate, and often 
grudgingly stinted of care, as being only an un- 
avoidable hindrance. This class, when full- 
blown, as in the unlovely fungus I shall use for 
illustration, is, in spite of a surface pretence of 
meaning, essentially gibberish, like “ Jabber- 
wocky” or the “Laura Matilda” verses in 
“ Rejected Addresses ”; that is, while any one 
word means or may mean something, there is 
mo certainty that any two put together will, nor 
any consistent effort to make them. The 
mosaic is not in design an artistic pattern 
wrought in stone, but a collection of pretty 


stones which cannot be dumped in at absolute 
random and gain acceptance as art, and must 
therefore be given some sort of arrangement. 

Much of “ Endymion ” is of this order: there 
are sections of it which stand out dazzlingly 
solid, like diamonds in a fog; but after reading 
it intermittently for many years, I do not know 
what the bulk of it is about, and have never 
seen any one who did. The Quarterly Review- 
ers had much cause, and are unjustly reviled. 
Keats’ later work was different, though even 
the godlike “ Hyperion” shows the taint; but 
he had created a type too grateful to sensuous 
temperaments and unexacting intellects to let 
die, and the afflicting school of poetic word- 
painters and colorists is the result. Care must 
be taken not to confound it with the work of 
the word-music school, which often ends in ex- 
actly the same result, but by a different road. 
The latter is rather the offspring of the lyre; 
Poe was an eminent master in it, and by his 
own confession pushed it to the confines of 
sheer jargon to make words perform the func- 
tions of pure music irrespective of the intellect- 
ual idea. He was too great an artist quite to 
pass the border, but in “ Ulalume” he went to 
the very verge. Tennyson has done the same 
in “Claribel” and elsewhere; Swinburne has 
written reams of musical words without ideas ; 
James Whitcomb Riley has tried it in “ Flying 
Islands of the Night.” 

The class I mean, in which the primary 
thought is not so much the music as the color, 
the pictorial suggestiveness, or the decorative 
effect of the words, has for obvious reasons not 
had nearly so many eminent masters as the 
musical branch. Song is of all time and for all 
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the world, and music is often meaning enough ; 
while the other is of the few and for the day. 
Keats, the first artificer, is still the greatest (do 
‘not forget, however, that the parts of his work 
which have really lived and are read are of the 
other sort); William Morris comes next, but he 
is not an extreme instance. The mass of such 
work is done by a vast shoal of small-fry, 
ephemerides by the nature of their work, be- 
cause there is nothing to please the mind or 
the heart after the senses have had their fleet- 
ing fillip. 

One of the most perfect examples in modern 
verse-writing lies before me. It is on a prospec- 
tus of “The Bayadere, and Other Sonnets,” by 
the late Francis S. Saltus; a limited ¢dition de 
luxe. The attempt since his death to “boom” 
this unchoice spirit — who, with money, cultiva- 
tion, travel, all the good gifts of fortune, snarled 
at life anid an unappreciative world till his early 
and needless death —into a neglected and un- 
dervalued genius, a sort of Burns, a “ glory-and- 
shame” of American letters, is one of the most 
ludicrous episodes in literary history. It is 
almost entirely the work of the bachelor club- 
men of New York, who are numerous enough 
to have a weekly organ; a class as one-sided 
and distorted in one direction in their views of 
both life and literature as young girls are in the 
other, and for just the same reason — exclusive 
confinement to one part of life, and consequent 
ignorance of the facts of the other. The one 
class will not believe that physical passion has 
any rights or needs to exist, the other believes 
the universe exists only for it and in its mani- 
festations. The latter’s worship of Mr. Saltus 
is inspired partly by his verse being directed 
toward the nerves of sensation, but mainly — 
for they do not as a body care more for poetry 
or understand it better than the average of 
other people, which is very little — by his hav- 
ing put more disgustingly nasty and physically 
revolting images into verse than any other 
being who ever wrote in English. This is ac- 
counted “virility,” and “ frankness,” and “ free- 
dom from Philistinism,” and “devotion to Art 
as Art” (I shall show in a moment how much 
the art was worth ), and “emancipation from the 
fetters of smug morality”; and he is held to be 
a great man anda great poet for it, without 


further examination. He was, in fact, merely an» 
industrious verbal bricklayer, of little artistic 
variety beyond the ordinary mechanical manipu- 
lations, no analytic power, and wholly guiltless 
of an original idea; but with immense fecundity 
of language, great width of reading, a good deal 
of raw pictorial sense, and not a bad aim when 
he wished to hit a sensory nerve. During his 
lifetime I had his poems to select from, literally 
by the hundred, —for he had the remorseless 
facility of a sausage machine. They were all 
labored brick-and-mortar verse, full of culture 
and the entire contents of the paint-box, and so 
exactly alike and so absolutely devoid of a 
spark of fire or spontaneity that there was no 
reason for accepting or rejecting any one that 
would not hold good of the whole. Moreover, 
they were put together with no real care for 
syntax, coherence, consistency, or sense of any 
kind: the chief consideration was that the 
words should sound well by themselves, and 
scan and rhyme; and the flattest self-con- 
tradictions, even in the same line, never ruffled 
his complacent admiration for his work. I 
could choose no better sample than the title- 
sonnet printed on the circular, “The. Baya- 
dere”; and I invite attention to it as showing 
what the Howell Gibbonses, and even the Van 
Bibbers, regard as great poetry, and more es- 
pecially to show how not to write poetry if you 
wish it to live. 

(1) Near strange weird temples, where the Ganges’ tide 

(2) | Bathes doomed Lahore, I watched, by spice-trees fanned, 
(3) Her agile form in some quaint saraband, 

(4) A marvel of passionate chastity and pride. 

(5s) Nude to the loins, superb and leopard-eyed, 

(6) With fragrant roses in her jeweled hand, 

(7) Sefore some Kaat-drunk Rajah, mute and grand, 

(8) Her flexile body bends, her white feet glide. 

(9) The dull Kinoors throb one monotonous tune, 

(10) And wail with zeal as in a hasheesh trance : 

(11) Her scintillant eyes in vague, ecstatic charm 

(12) Burn like black stars below the Orient moon, 


(13) While the suave, dreamy languor of the dance 
(14) Lulls the grim, drowsy cobra on her arm. 


(1.) “Strange weird” is mere pleonasm and 
padding. Anything weird is strange: weird 
things are not part of common life. 

(2.) Trees shade people, but don’t fan them. 
And who is it that is fanned —the writer or 
the dancer? The clumsy syntax gives no clue. 

(3-) Why “some”? A saraband is a sara- 
band, as a minuet is a minuet. And how 
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“quaint’’? The word cannot be twisted into 
any meaning that will make sense of applying 
it to a dance; and if there could be a quaint 
dance, of all things on earth a dirty Oriental 
dance is least entitled to the name. 

(4.) This is probably the most nonsensical 
line in the language. How in the world can 
any woman be a marvel of chastity? She can’t 
more than be chaste; most women are chaste, 
and even nuns are too common to be a marvel. 
And how a marvel of pride? Pride over 
nothing is the commonest of things. And ifa 
woman could be a marvel of chastity, and of 
passionate chastity (that is, resentful of the 
least hint of defilement), and of passionate 
chastity and pride, one of the creatures to 
whom it would be most -absurd to apply it 
would be a half-naked slave girl dancing an 
indecent dance before a drunken Eastern 
prince, of whom she would generally be a 
concubine. Or perhaps it is not she, but her 
agile form or-the saraband that is a marvel as 
stated: the syntax makes one reading as 
grammatical as the other. 

(5.) I do not believe Mr. Saltus ever saw 
a leopard’s eyes; he put this in because it 
sounds well and rhymes. 

(6.) “Fragrant roses” is padding. All roses 
are at least conventionally supposed to be 
fragrant. 

(7.) Which is grand—the drunken rajah or 
the dancer? Again the slovenly syntax gives 
no clue, and in either case the epithet is mere 
nonsense and rhyme-padding. A drunken 
princeling is not grand, and a supple slave 
doing a prurient dance for his pleasure is not 
grand. 

(8.) If her body was n’t flexile, it could n’t 
bend. Padding again. 

(10.) “Wail with zeal” is a ludicrously in- 
congruous image, recalling the mourners at an 
Irish wake, or a castigated child with his fists 
in his eyes,—not anything Oriental. I do not 
happen to know what a kinoor is; but presum- 
ing it to be a musical instrument, how can it 
eat hasheesh or go into a trance, and why 
would it wail any more zealously if it did? 
And if it is a man, men do not, I believe, wail 
zealously when in a trance, hasheesh or any 
other. And how can either of these throb 


monotonously and waii zealously at the same 
time? Throbbing and wailing, or zeal and mo- 
notony, are not very compatible processes, and 
are certainly not harmonious epithets. 

(11.) Howcan anything scintillant be vague? 
What sort of a thing is a vague sparkle? And 
of all things, what is a vague ecstasy? The 
three adjectives swear at each other; the author 
evidently never cared what sort of an interne- 
cine war they had when he once got them 
together. And as “charm” is the effect the 
eyes produce on beholders, what has “ec- 
static,” which is her own inner feeling, got to 
do with it anyhow? It is like speaking of a 
uremic fascination or a choking benevolence 
of visage; and even if it had, how could it be 
at once vague and ecstatic? 

(12.) I should like to see a black star or a 
black fire. Also, I have heard of shining like a 
star and of burning like several things, but 
never of burning like a star, which is an image 
without coherence or pertinence. And how in 
the world can anything burn vaguely? That 
unhappy adjective “vague” is pure vague stuff- 
ing, and throws everything around it out of 
gear, for it fits nowhere. And what does the 
line mean to begin with? Are her eyes burn- 
ing below the moon? We are not told that 
this is a moonlight scene, and if it is, where 
else could they burn, and what is the difference 
between the Orient moon and other moons? 
Or are they burning “like stars [ which are ] 
below the moon”? If so, why below rather 
than above? One is as accurate as the other. 

(13-) “Suave” is a misuse of language in 
this relation: it suggests at once a diplomat or 
a shopkeeper, being used for tempers and 
manners, not sensations. One never speaks of 
the suave taste of a glass of smooth wine, or 
the suave feeling of dropping off to sleep, but 
of a man of suave disposition or suave manners. 
This clumsy heap of epithets is gross pad- 
ding, and adds nothing to the effect. 

(14.) If the snake is lulled, the natural 
result is drowsiness—more padding; and 
“crim” is not especially graphic of a snake, 
and serves little purpose but that of metre. 
Adjective for adjective, he could have found 
much better ones than these. 

And it is these incongruous random heaps of 
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gaudy paint-squares, like a child’s game with its 
color-box, put together so inartistically that they 
make violent discords as often as not, and ex- 
hibiting no symmetry of design and no centrality 
of purpose, that the American public is to 
flagellate itself for neglecting, and to deify in 
remorse. I think the sane and Philistine 
public judged much better than the victims of 
spiritual malnutrition, with unsatisfied sensuous 
cravings and heads untrained to even such 
elementary analysis as this; to whom such 
cheap, crude, slovenly stringing together of 
unsorted glitterments, like a savage hanging 
colored beads around his neck, seems great 
poetry and its author an unappreciated genius. 
If this edition sells, there are evidently a good 
many men with purses ampler than their in- 
tellects, and mainly composed of nerves of 
sensation — which is doubtless true. 

I had meant to give an example from another 
author, but space will not permit. What I 


most wish to urge is, that for poet and prose 
writer alike the condition of vitality is thought 


and art fused in one, and the condition of 
general acceptance, either before or after death, 
is centrality. In other words, have a thought 
first ; fix clearly in your mind what it is, second ; 
express it in a form that makes it a pleasure to 
retain, third. Don’t wobble and wander and 
put in meaningless words or phrases because 


they sound prettily, and destroy the whole- 
sense of your line for a rhyme, and stuff in» 
a pleonastic or inconsistent adjective for the 
metre. If this is too hard, if you have no- 
thoughts strong enough to build on or clear 
enough to express intelligibly, or not melody 
or color enough to please the ear or senses, 
or not metrical facility enough to avoid gross 
padding and forced rhymes,—keep still till 
you have. And of all things, don’t excuse 
yourself, even to yourself, by saying that 
Byron made this lapse of grammar, and Swin- 
burne used this harsh and halting foot, and 
Goldsmith padded his lines, and Shakespeare 
is unintelligible in spots, and so on. When 
Pope said, 
‘**Go on, obliging creatures! make me see 
All that disgraced my betters met in me,”’ 
he understood perfectly that a combination of 
the faults of great artists did not make a new 
great artist. They are accepted in spite of 
certain inelegancies or flaws, because what 
there is left istoo good tolose. When you, too, 
have a flood of good things to offer, you can 
(like Browning) defy criticism. © Till then, 
weed out laboriously every fault you can see. 
And always try to mean something, whether 
you succeed or not. 
Forrest Morgan. 


HartTrorp, Conn. 





THE KNOWN TO THE UNKNOWN. 


Many a failure might be avoided by beginners 
in literary work if they were careful to put into 
actual practice the good words of advice given 
by their elders in the field. Edward E. Hale 
once wrote to a young writer in the West: — 

“Write nothing unless you have something 
to say. Write nothing unless you have reason 
to think that you know more about the matter 
than those you write for. Say nothing of your- 
self unless it is absolutely necessary. Begin at 
the beginning. Stop when you have done. Use 
as short words as you can find, and as few as 
will answer.” 


That is a kernel full of meat for beginners — 
for everybody. 

Then among the many excellent things said 
and written by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is 
this, which every writer would do well to re- 
member : — 

“ Make up your mind what you are going to 
say — and then say it quick.” 

Do your thinking before you sit down to 
write. Then there will be no need of spoiling 
half a quire of paper before you can get the first 
sentence to suit you. Think and think, until 
your subject becomes clear, then “say it 
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quick!” To dilly-dally over an article is pretty 
sure to invest it with a bunglesome, jerky style, 
that “makes hard reading.” 

Lord Macaulay’s three questions are worth 
keeping in mind, when we decide to treat a sub- 
ject: “ What do people want to know about it? 
What do / know about it? What shall I have 
to learn?” 


Don’t forget that the reading public is intel- 
ligent and demands clear, helpful information, 
be it in story, essay, or editorial. Dig deep for 
bright thoughts and fresh ideas. Then, as 
Louisa M. Alcott wrote me, shortly before her 
death : — 

“ Hope and keep busy.” 

Ad. H. Gibson. 


Star VA.tey, Kan. 





ONE USE OF THE COMMA. 


There seem to be two rules regarding the 
use of the comma between three or more 
adjectives in procession, when the last two are 
connected by a conjunction. For instance, 
take the following sentence, punctuated in two 
different ways: “The charge was wild, fierce, 
headlong and irresistible”; “The charge was 
wild, fierce, headlong, and irresistible”; some 
grammars give the first example as the correct 
punctuation; others give the last. I will here 
observe that the first style of punctuation is the 
one generally used in newspaper offices; the 
second will be found the most frequently in the 
works of those who are regarded as good 
authorities on the use of the English language. 

Those grammars which omit one of the 
commas give as a rule, that a comma is to be 
inserted only where the conjunction has been 
omitted. This seems to me to be a lame rule. 
The function of the comma as a punctuation 
mark is not so much to show us where a con- 
junction has been omitted, as to aid us in 
grasping the sense of a passage, and to show 
the grammatical relation of words and phrases 
to each other. But leaving out of consideration 
any function which may be performed by the 
comma in pointing out an omission, it seems to 
me that the sense of expressions such as I have 
given is materially affected by the style of 
punctuation adopted. 

If we read: “The charge was wild, fierce, 
headlong and irresistible,” in our comprehen- 


sion of the sentence we naturally connect the 
two words joined by the conjunction more 
closely than we do the two which are set off by 
commas. The impression given is erroneous; 
for, in reality, each adjective is equal in value 
with its fellows, and each has the same force, 
and is no more closely connected with one of 
the series than with another. It requires an 
effort of the mind to separate the words prop- 
erly and give to each its true individual force. 

If we write the sentence: “The charge was 
wild, fierce, headlong, and irresistible,” the uni- 
formity of punctuation corresponds to the equal 
prominence which should be given to the words 
in our minds, and no effort is required and no 
rule need be remembered to give to each word 
its proper degree of distinctness. 

The office of the conjunction is to connect; 
of the comma, to divide. If we do not separate 
by the comma the two words between which 
the conjunction is placed, we are liable, as we 
glance along the line, to give to the last two 
combined no more force than we do each one 
of the first two, and thus lose just one-fourth of 
the strength of the expression. 

This is a case where authorities disagree. 
However, the second style of punctuation has 
the weight of best usage in its favor, as well as 
a logical reason for its adoption. The first style 
has nothing to recommend it but an arbitrary 
rule of two or three grammarians. 

E. Lincoln Kellogg. 


SEATTLE, Wash. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


7 
* * 


When all writers realize that book publishing 
is a business, and not a sentimental occupation, 
it will be easier for some of them to understand 
why even a well-written manuscript often seeks 
a publisher in vain. Ordinary meritis not what 
a publisher desires. Something unusual is 
what he is after; for the reading public likes 
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novelties, and it pays to publish what the read- 
ing public likes. As a contributor to THE 
WRITER well says: “A merely well-written 
story, with a nice little plot and a happy end- 
ing, is not marketable. Thousands of such 
stories are returned to their authors, not be- 
cause they are lacking in a literary way, but 
because they are not up to the standard from a 
commercial point of view.” It costs a pub- 
lisher three or four hundred dollars at least to 
bring out an ordinary book, including the cost 
of professional reading, typesetting, plates, 
paper, presswork, binding, advertising, and 
postage, and if the book falls flat, while the 
author suffers only his disappointment, the pub- 
lisher suffers pecuniary loss. Publishers are 
naturally slow to take such risks. Every manu- 
script that they reject is a source of actual ex- 
pense tothem. The reading of a book manu- 
script is no trifling task. Few expert profes- 
sional Readers would like to undertake to read 
through more than one such manuscript a day, 
and the time of professional Readers cannot be 
cheaply bought. Publishers are compelled to 
employ Readers as one of the first necessities 
of their business, and the Readers have to be 
paid for reading the manuscripts which they 
reject, as well as for reading those which they 
decide are good. Instead of complaining, then, 
because his rejected manuscript has not been 
read all through, the author should remember 
that the publisher to whom he sent it has not 
been paid for the time which he and his Reader 
have devoted to it — excepting in so far as the 
profits from the books of successful authors 
pay the losses on the manuscripts of the unsuc- 
cessful ones. 
a 

Literary history records the example of the 
man who always kept paper, and pencil, and 
matches, and a candle by his bedside, so that 
he might be able to record any bright idea that 
should come to him in the still watches of the 
night. The only danger in his case was that 
while he was fumbling around in the dark for 
matches to light the candle with, his bright idea 
might evaporate, so that when the candle flared, 
he might have nothing to record. Modern 
science has made an improvement possible, in 
some cases, by the use of the electric light, which 
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can be made to flash by pressing or twisting a but- 
ton, giving the bright idea no time to disappear. 
Even a more convenient means of accomplish- 
ing the desired object is available, however, in 
the shape of the phonograph. One busy writer 
says that he often puts into his phonograph 
cylinders in an evening 4,000 or 5,000 words to 
be transcribed by his typewriter next day. He 
keeps a phonograph at his home, and the little 
case which he brings in town in the morning is 
sure to contain a large quantity of matter ready to 
be copied and turned over to the printer. The 
phonograph works as well in the dark as in the 
light, so that the author who wants to “ book ” 
his casual midnight thoughts needs only to keep 
one by his bedside and talk into it as into the 
ear of a long-suffering confidential friend. It 
beats the match and candle and paper and 


pencil scheme clear out of sight. 


* 
* * 


One of the best examples of good newspaper 
copy-editing which ever came to the attention 
of the editor of THE WRITER lies on his desk 
as he writes this paragraph. Itis in the form 
of two sheets of postal telegraph copy, a de- 
spatch from Brockton, Mass., to the Boston 
Globe, skilfully blue-pencilled by the G/ode's 
night editor. The original despatch and the 
remnant of it that was printed in the G/ode are 
worth quoting in full, toshow what happens to 
a newspaper correspondent’s copy received by 
telegraph at 12.45 in the morning, when the 
paper is crowded, and everything has to be 
“cut to the bones and the bones scraped after- 
ward,”’ as the newspaper night editor's saying 
is. At first sight the two sheets of copy seem 
to contain nothing but barred-gates of dark 
blue-pencil lines. Underneath them and be- 
tween them can be read the typewritten de- 
spatch as the G/ode’s telegraph operator took it 
from his clicking instrument. It ran as fol- 
lows : — * 

BROCKTON, June 1 — Both branches of the city council 
held meetings to-night, and then they came together in a com- 
mictee of conference to discuss street lights and schoolhouses. 

The aldermen passed an order requiring the street railway 
company to replace the rails taken up in Main and Montello 
streets for the purpose of laying the sewers with girder rails. 
A request that Saulsbury Lake be kept full this summer was 
referred to the committee on sewerage, with power to act. In 


the conference committee the committee on street lights pre- 
sented two propositions to be made to the Edison company for 


lighting contracts. It was unanimously voted that it was the 
opinion of those present that an offer be made to the company 
of not exceeding ninety dollars a year for a twelve-hundred- 
candle-power arc light, and fourteen dollars for a sixteen-candle- 
power incandescent light on a five-year contract. It was 
stated that the cost to the company for changes required by in- 
troducing twelve-hundred-candle-power lights would not exceed 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. Then followed a long 
talk about schoolhouses, and plans were shown, after which 
the committee adjourned, without taking any action whatever. 
In the meeting of the committee of the whole on city hall 
which followed, the sub-committee reported that it would cost 
the city $7,574.34 per year to accept the offer of the Edison 
company for heating and lighting the city hall, while by putting 
in an independent plant at a cost of about nine thousand dollars, 
the cost of heating and lighting would be reduced $3,323.34 
per year. 

The committee recommended that the city put in two en- 
gines, two dynamos, and a pump. The report was accepted 
and the recommendation was adopted. The committee rec- 
ommended the purchase of ideal engine and general electric 
dynamos for $6,811. An attempt to table failed, and by a vote 
of 32 to 3 the contract was voted. 

The sub-committee was instructed to secure bids for pump- 
ing machinery for the elevator water. 


Here is the same “ special” as it was printed 
in the Glode, June 2:— 


Dynamos for Brockton City Hall. 


BROCKTON, June 1— Both branches of the city council 
met to-night. In the conference committee it was 
mously voted to offer the Edison company a sum not exceed- 
ing $90 a year for a 1,200-¢andle-power arc light, and $14 fora 
sixteen-candle-power incandescent light on a five-year contract 
In the meeting of the committee of the whole on city hall it was 
voted to accept the sub-committee report, that the city purchase 
an engine and electric dynamos for a plant to light city hall. 


unani- 


The night editor who made the change did it 
by writing in blue pencil a headline, marked 
with the composing-room number of the type in 
which it must be set; writing a line underneath 
giving the name of the correspondent and the 
hour at which his despatch was received; mark- 
ing out the words and sentences to be omitted, 
and writing in just twenty-three words to con- 
nect the remaining parts and make the sense 
complete. As the reader will see, every impor- 
tant fact in the original despatch is included in 
the printed “ special,” only details and notes of 
unimportant business, for which a crowded 
metropolitan daily has no room, having been 
cut out by the editor. Perfect justice was done 
to the correspondent, and in view of the fact 
that this piece of editing was done without 
special care, in the ordinary course of a busy 
night’s work, the editor who did it— and who 
will be surprised when he sees this in THE 
WRITER—has good reason tc feel satisfied 
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with his accomplishment. The original de- 
spatch and the printed “special” together give 
a useful practical lesson in the art of skilful 
condensation. 


* 
* * 


Somebody has been counting the number of 
characters introduced in several novels, more 
or less well-known, with rather interesting re- 
sults. In making up the lists only those char- 
acters have been included who join in the 
action, no record having been made of charac- 
ters who are merely mentioned in conversation, 
and who take no part in helping on the story. 
Of characters thus defined, Besant’s “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men” has 23; Trollope’s 
“ Barchester Towers” has 33; Lytton’s “ Night 
and Morning,” 42; Scott’s “Heart of Mid- 
lothian, 49 ; George Eliot’s “ Middlemarch,” 59 ; 
Disraeli’s “ Tancred,” 59; Thackeray’s “ Vanity 
Fair,” 66; and Dickens’ “ David Copperfield,” 
101. Think of imagining and describing 1o1 
characters in a single novel, making most of 
them as distinct and clear as any living person- 
age known to the reader, as Dickens did! 
Before the young author undertakes to write 
out his first long novel he would find it good 
practice to try independent character sketching 
for a while, experimenting to see how many 
distinct characters he can picture to himself, 
and how varied he can make his descriptions of 


them. W. H. H. 
> 


SHALL WRITERS ADVERTISE? 





The following advertisement I clipped from a 
Boston daily paper : — 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


I AM NO SHAKESPEARE, BUT HAVE WRITTEN 

a three-act farce-comedy that, if well acted, the whole world 
might laugh over. 
grant right to produce it. 


Its action is unique. Will sell copyright or 


F. W. OSBORNE, Brockton, Mass. 

This raised the question in my mind whether 
or not the writer who had tried a promiscuous 
mailing of his matter to “probable customers ” 
might not find advertising of more avail. Why 
should not manuscripts be offered for sale 
through a medium like THE WriTER? If this 
were the general custom, editors and publishers 
would find their wants anticipated and a list of 
matter presented for their selection in the liter- 
ary “class” papers. At all events, such an 
advertisement as that I have quoted would find 


a more appreciative audience in the readers of. 
this magazine than it would in any daily paper. 
Clifton S. Wady. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass. 


4 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Some young writers —and some old ones 
too, for that matter—may get a useful hint 
about the use of metaphor by reading an edi- 
torial note, recently published in the /xferior, 
of Chicago. The Jnterior says: “We wish 
the Signal would not employ martial rhetoric, 
like this: ‘Mrs. Dunham, the state president, 
has organized her loyal lieutenants and faithful 
following into a brave brigade, which is charg- 
ing the legislative heights with the home pro- 
tection guns.’ People do not charge with guns, 
which in military parlance means cannon; but 
with bayonets and cavalry sabres. Women 
cannot charge anyway. They are not built for 
the double-quick rush ; and as for cavalry, hav- 
ing only a stirrup on one side, they are at a 
disadvantage. They cannot yell, which is 
always necessary in a bayonet or cavalry 
charge. If they were to try to yell, they would 
only scream. Here is the correct way to write 
it: ‘Mrs. Dunham has organized her gentle 
and lovely torch-bearers in a white-robed pro- 
cession, to carry the light of the home into the 
gloomy caverns of legislative ignorance and 
political darkness.’”” Such misuse of meta- 
phor reminds one of the historic eloquent sen 
tence from the sermon of a young and zealous 
minister: “Here stands Mother Church — 
one foot firmly planted on the earth, the other 


pointed toward Heaven!” A. B. 
Cuicaco, Ill. 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


Some writers say that “I feel bad,” and 
not “I feel badly,” is the proper phrase. 
Adams Sherman Hill in his ‘“ Foundations 
of Rhetoric” gives the preference to “I 
feel badly,” his reason being that “bad” is 
ambiguous, “bad” being in use in two senses. 
(As a matter of fact “feel” is ambiguous, 
too, “feel” being in use in two senses also.) 
Professor Hill says: “Asa rule, it is proper 
to use an adjective whenever some form of 
‘to be’ or ‘to seem’ may be substituted for the 
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verb, an adverb when no such substitution can 


be made.” 


He gives as example: 


“An old 


shoe feels easy”; ‘“ Miss Amy looked pretty.” 


Cuicaco, Ill. 


—> 


H. M. S. 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


On Saturday afternoon Asa 
C. Harvey, of Meacham 
street, was given a farewell 
dinner at Young’s hotel by 
over a hundred of his railroad 
friends, and was the recipient 
of several valuable presents. 
— Boston reporter's copy. 


A farewell dinner was given 
to Asa % of 
Meacham street, at ny 
hotel Saturday afternoon by 
more than a hundred of his 
railroad friends, who gave 
him also several valuable 
presents. 


Possessed with a_ fully Possessing a fully equipped 
equipped machine shop, and | machine shop and employing 
workmen who understand | workmen who understand 
their business, our second- | their business, we give our 
hand presses, cutters, and second-hand presses, cutters, 
other machinery receive a | and other machinery a thor- 
thorough overhauling and 
rebuilding before they are 
offered for sale. — The Proof | 
Sheet. 


ough overhauling and rebuild- 
cs before offering them for 
e. 





> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Writer’s Hanp-Boox. A guide to the art of composi- 
tion. 573 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 


cott Company. 1888. 

“ The Writer’s Handbook” is really made up 
of three books, separately paged: Part I. dis- 
cusses “Composition and Style,” and after an 
introduction on authorship, speaks of purity of 
style, with illustrative examples; propriety of 
style; precision of style; synonymous words ; 
the structure of sentences; figurative language; 
personification; apostrophe; hyperbole; com- 
parison; metaphor; allegory; concise and 
diffuse style; nervous and feeble style ; vehe- 
ment style; plain style; neat style; graceful 
Style ; florid style; the simple and the affected 
style; the attainment of a good style, etc. 
Appended to this division is a section relating 
to printing and publishing; manuscripts and 
their preparation; the relations of author and 
publisher; proof correcting; the size of paper; 
the size of type; stereotyping; binding, etc. 
Part I]. discusses “ English Composition,” with 
remarks on the laws of writing; the writer’s 
vocabulary ; taking pains in writing ; the forma- 
tion of style; the study of models; English or 
Latin; simplicity in style; brevity in style; 
purity in style; energy in style; parts of 
speech; punctuation; paraphrase; hints for 
essayists; controversy, etc. Part III. discusses 
“ Letter-writing,” with an introductory essay on 
letters and letter-writers ; hints on letter-writing ; 
composition and the structure of sentences; 
Pave mp a dictionary of blunders and 
lemishes ; rules for dividing words into sylla- 


bles, and for the use of prepositions in connec- 
tion with particular words ; a list of homonymes, 
and of verbs and their participles; a table of 
mispronounced words, etc. W. H. H. 


Tue Vicrortan Ace or Encuisn Literatures. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 647 pp. Cloth, $2.00. New York: 
Lovell, Coryell, & Co. 1892. 

Beginning with a chapter on the state of 
literature in England at the time of Queen 
Victoria’s accession to the throne, Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s book reviews the literary history of the 
last sixty years, bringing her work down so 
near to the present time as to include mention 
of J. M. Barrie and Rudyard Kipling. While 
the work is subject to all the limitations by 
which an author writing of contemporary writers 
necessarily is hampered, it is yet, on the whole, 
a useful and interesting one, and gives a reason- 
ably fair account of modern English writers. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s mention of her own name is 
worth quoting. “We can do no more than 
mention here the name of Mrs. Oliphant,” she 
says in the proper place, “for reasons which 
the reader will easily understand. It would be 
false modesty to leave it out of a record of the 
novelists of the Victorian age.” William Black 
gets only a dozen lines of mention; in fact, the 
description of the writers of the present: day is 
hardly more than a catalogue of names, and, 
altogether, Mrs. Oliphant’s work, though use- 
ful, is suggestive rather than satisfying. It 
points out what some one else might do. This 
edition of the work is a popular one, issued ata 
lower price than that of the previous edition. 

W. H. H. 

AMERICAN Newspaper Directory. Containing a description 
of all the newspapers and periodicals published in the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland, and of the towns and 
cities in which they are published. Twenty-sixth year. 1,123 
pp. Cloth, $5.00. New York: Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
1894. 

Rowell’s “‘ American Newspaper Directory,” 
published annually in May, is the standard 
work of its kind. The plan of collecting the 
material for it is elaborate and systematic, and 
the publishers certainly do not spare pains or 
expense to make the work accurate and com- 
plete. So far as possible, the “directory” for 
1894, just issued, is a complete list of American 
periodicals now published, arranged alphabeti- 
cally by states, and under states by cities and 
towns, and giving, besides the name of each 
periodical, its office address, its day of publica- 
tion, its size, its specialty, its subscription 
price, its date of establishment, the names of 
its editor and its publisher, and some statistics 
of the place in which it is published, and an 
estimate of the size of its circulation. Follow- 
ing the detailed descriptions of the 20,169 
publications included in the directory comes a 
condensed alphabetical list covering the same 
ground, and showing at a glance the names of 
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all the periodicals issued in any given town or 
city, with an estimate of the circulation of each. 
After this again comes a list of the periodicals 
having a circulation of more than 5,000 copies 
for each issue, and finally there is a classified 
list of periodicals devoted to special trades and 
interests, in which, for instance, all the periodi- 
cals devoted to agriculture, or to dentistry, or 
to education, or to household matters, or to 
literature, are put together by themselves. The 
directory is issued primarily for advertisers, 
but it is exceedingly useful to all contributors 
for the press as well, since it gives the address 
of every periodical in the country, and, as far as 
any publication of the kind can be, it is up to 
date. W. H. H. 


Romantic PRoFgEssions, AND OTHER Papers. 
James. 225 pp. Cloth, $2.00 
Co. 1894. 


By W. P- 
New York: Macmillan & 


The essays included in this volume are en- 
titled : * Romantic Professions,” “ The Nemesis 
of Sentimentalism,” “Romance and Youth,” 
“On the Naming of Novels,” “Names _ in 
Novels,” “The Poet as Historian,” “The 
‘Great Work,” and “The Historical Novel.” 
They are reprints, with revision, of papers 
which appeared originally in Blackwood’s 
Magazine and Macmitllan'’s Magazine, and 
they are well worth preserving in book form. 
Mr. James writes cleverly, and what he has to 
say is the result both of wide reading and of 
intelligent independent thought. The essays 
“on “The Naming of Novels,” “ Names in 
Novels,” and “ The Historical Novel” are par- 
ticularly entertaining and instructive. 

W. H. H. 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Crawford. With 


illustrations by Alfred Brennan. Two vols. 668 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


There may be people who are losing sight of 
the fact that, both because of the number and 
of the importance of his works, Francis Marion 
Crawford is taking, or has already taken, the 
second place among living American novelists, 

ranting that the first place is still occupied by 


{r. Howells. “ Katharine Lauderdale” is Mr. 
Crawford’s twenty-third book, and from the 
announcement that it is the first of a trilogy, 
and from the other information vouchsafed re- 
garding Mr. Crawford's plans, it is evident that 
in his own view he is only at the beginning of 
his energetic literary career. The marvellous 
fecundity of the man and his indefatigable in- 
dustry, which have in a few years piled up such 
a mass of creditable literary work, naturally 
have a tendency to make his style prolix. It is 
for that reason that “ Katharine Lauderdale,” 
covering the events of only five days, extends 
into two volumes, and that two other books — 
each possibly of two volumes also— may be re- 
‘quired to complete the story which Mr. Craw- 


ford has started out to tell. This is a busy age, 
and the multitude of books is increasing rather 
than diminishing, as time goes on. If, there- 
fore, Mr. Crawford wants to get all the atten- 
tion that his works deserve, there is need for 
him to study the art of close narration. “ Katha- 
rine Lauderdale,” for instance, good as it is, 
would be twice as good if it were rewritten by 
the author in two-thirds its present bulk. 

As Mr. Crawford has changed his residence 
from Italy to New York, it is pleasant to see 
him leaving the Saracinescas and Monte- 
varchis, and giving us an American story, with 
American characters and American material. 
The plot of “Katharine Lauderdale” is an 
attractive and interesting one, and the charac- 
ters are distinctly and vividly portrayed. It is 
only a pity that Mr. Crawford, who can tell a 
story so particularly well, should not keep to 
his story-telling steadily, and leave essaying for 
another time. His tendency to overburden his 
Stories with analyses, repetitions, dissertations, 
and other more or less interesting delays is one 
that he needs to strive against, both for his own 
sake and for the sake of the steadily increasing 
host of his admirers. W. H. H. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 
Harper & Bros. 1892. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 259 
Harper & Bros. 1894. 

The young writer of the present day can get 
benefit from a careful study of Dr. Doyle’s 
stories of the adventures of Sherlock Holmes, 
for they are models in their way. Not only is 
Dr. Doyle’s English generally good, but he tells 
his stories in a swift, compact, nervous fashion, 
that holds the reader with uninterrupted in- 
terest till the end is reached. The main out- 
lines of the story are kept clearly before the 
reader’s mind, and details are subordinated in 
such a way that they help on, rather than ob- 
scure, the development of the plot. Dr. Doyle 
never digresses. He begins to tell his story in 
the first page, and he never forgets the story he 
is telling, or allows himself to be turned aside 
in the telling of it by the attractiveness of de- 
tails on which there may be a temptation to en- 
large. Constant movement characterizes every 
story in these two interesting books. Dr. 
Doyle, in short, is a master of the art of closely- 
condensed narration, and while his pictures of 
characters, scenes, and exciting events are 
clear and vivid, he makes them so with sur- 
prisingly few words. 

As a result, we have two volumes of fascinat- 
ing detective stories of the best and highest 
class. To the ordinary reader they are attrac- 
tive because of the inherent interest of their 
chief character and of the varied stories that 
they tell. For the writer they have an added 
value, since they serve as models of good short 
stories, illustrating in the best possible way 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HoLMEs. 
307 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: 
Memorrs oF SHERLOCK HoLmgs. 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: 
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the clearness in conception, the singleness of 
purpose, the swiftness of narration, the concise 
portrayal of character, and the skill in the ex- 
clusion of unnecessary details, which are the 
prime requisites of success in short-story 
writing. W. H. H. 

Tue War or Inpepenpence. By John Fiske. 200 pp. 

Linen, 40 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 

This reprint in the Riverside Literature 
Series of Mr. Fiske’s story of the Revolution, 

repared originally for the Riverside Librar 
or Young People, will bring anadmirable boo 
to the attention of many more readers than it 
has ever reached before. It is not alone a 
brief account of the War for Independence 
written by a thoroughly competent historian: it 
discusses the underlying causes of the war, its 
origin, and its conduct, and so gives a fairer 
idea of the great struggle for liberty than any 
of the old-fashioned text-books. A biographi- 
cal sketch of Mr. Fiske is included in the book, 
which has also some good maps, an index, and 
a chapter of suggestions for collateral reading. 

. W. H. H. 
By the author of “ An Englishman 
307 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
1894- 

The interest aroused by the publication of 
“ An Englishman in Paris” is revived by the 
appearance of this second volume of “ personal 
reminiscences” by the same author, who is 
now generally understood to be Albert D. 
Vandam, an English journalist of Dutch birth 
and a resident of Paris. This new volume, the 
author says, is made up from the note-books of 
his two uncles, who lived most of their lives in 
Paris, and who enjoyed the friendship of Louis 
Napoleon, to whom they once dida favor. The 
anecdotes in the book are supposed to have 
come from them, and are certainly new to the 
public. The value of such anecdotes, however, 
depends on their authenticity, and after the 
public’s experience with “An Englishman in 
Paris,” Mr. Vandam’s new stories, clever as 
they are, are not likely to be taken without 
salt, — which, when it comes to historical mat- 
ters, does not ordinarily improve the flavor. 

W. H. H. 


And 
3.3 


My Parts Nore-Boox 
in Paris.”’ 
pincott Co. 


THe Umpretta Menper. By Beatrice Harraden,. 
other stories. 159 pp. Paper, 25cents. New York: 
Ogilvie Publishing Company. 1894. 

This paper-covered volume would not deserve 
any special notice were it not for the fact that 
the publisher has tried to play a sharp trick 
upon the reading public. The cover bears only 
the title, “ The Umbrella Mender,” by Beatrice 
Harraden, making no mention of any “ other 
stories.” The title page has in small type the 
line, “And other stories,” fo//owing Miss Har- 
raden’s name, and separated from it by a period. 
“The Umbrella Mender” is the only story by 


Miss Harraden included in the book, but the 
casual purchaser would be likely to think, first 
that “The Umbrella Mender ” filled the whole 
book, and afterward that the other short stories 
which follow it were written by Miss Harraden. 
There ought to be some way of preventing such 
imposition, both on an author and on the reading 
public. W. H. H. 
Goop Styte. SMALL Expense; or, We'’tt Never Go 
Tuere Any More. By Ben Holt. 97 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: Baker & Taylor Company. 1894. 

In the same breezy, unconventional style in 
which he told “ How I Discovered Europe,” 
“ Ben Holt” has recorded in this well-printed 
volume his impressions of the Chicago World’s 
Fair. His trade agents have disfigured the 
copy of the book sent to THE WRITER by past- 
ing an address label on the fly-leaf — something 
that no publisher should ever allow any of his 
clerks to do. W. H. H. 
THe Unknown Lire or Curist. By the discoverer of the 

manuscript, Nicholas Notovitch. Translated from the 

French by Alexina Lorenger. 19: pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1894. 

In addition to a translation of the manuscript 
life of Christ which Nicholas Notovitch says he 
discovered in Thibet, guarded in a Buddhist 
monastery and unknown to Christians, this 
volume contains an account by the discoverer 
of the privations and perils encountered in his 
search for the manuscript, and a critical analy- 
sis of its contents. W. HB. H. 


By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Tue FRIeNDsHIP OF NATURE. 
238 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
1894. 

“The Friendship of Nature” is, to quote 
the title page, “‘a New England chronicle of 
birds and flowers.” Its chapter headings in- 
clude “A New England May-day,” “When 
Orchards Bloom,” “A Song of Summer,” 
“Feathered Philosophers,” “ Nature’s Calm,” 
* A Winter Mood,” etc. The author is evi- 
dently an ardent lover — more than a friend — 
of Nature, and her essays will attract all who 
love the great world out of doors. wW.H.H. 


Arpts CLAVERDEN. By Frank R. Stockton. 
$1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. 
“Ardis Claverden” is now added to the 
Scribners’ uniform edition of Stockton’s works, 
previous editions of the story having been copy- 
righted in 1889 by P. F. Collier, and in 1890 by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. Miss Ardis Claverden, 
the heroine of the story, is a very charming 
girl, and her relations with the various lovers 
who yield to her attractiveness give Mr. Stock- 
ton’s peculiar humor ample opportunity for play. 
Dr. Lester is a very distinct and winning per- 
sonality, and Koger Dunworth, although rather 
more of a hot-headed simpleton than a man 
really ought to be, is in some respects a good 
foil for the heroine, whose love he wins. The 


498 pp. Cloth, 
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story gives some charming pictures of Virginia 
life and characters. It is told in the simple, 
graceful, easy style of which Mr. Stockton is a 
master, with hardly a periodic sentence in the 
whole 500 pages. An odd misprint is to be 
noted on page 211, where Mr. Chiverly, the 
artist, — who always wore a silk hat in his 
‘studio the rest of the day whenever he had sold 
a picture, —is described as sitting in the breezy 
coolness and painting landscapes “from old 
sketches and farm memory.” In a certain way, 
“farm memory” makes sense, no doubt, but 
“from memory” was probably what Mr. Stock- 
‘ton said. W. H. H. 


A FLower or FRANCE. “By Marah Ellis Ryan. 

Cloth. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1894. 

In “A Flower of France” Mrs. Ryan has 
written astory unlike her other works, chroni- 
cling the doings of certain New Orleans 
colonists during the time of the Spanish occu- 
pation. The story is an interesting one, and 
will increase the reputation of the author. 

W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.) 
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His VanisHep Star. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 394 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 


My Summer 1n A Mormon Vittace. By Florence A. 
Merriam. 171 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Soston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 


Tue Waite Crown, anp OtHer Srories. 
Ward. 336pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
& Co. 1894. 


Op Enautsh Battaps. Selected and edited by Francis B. 
Gummere. 380 pp. Cloth, $1.05. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
1894. 

Pusiic LipRARIES IN AMERICA. 
Illustrated. 
1894. 


Fra Paovo Sarpt. 


By Herbert D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 


By William I. Fletcher. 
169 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


By Rev. Alexander Robertson. 196 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1894. 


Tennyson: His Art AND ReLaTion To Mopern Lire. 
By Stopford A. Brooke. 516pp. Cloth, $2.00. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1394. 


Tue Story of MarGreove.. 
269 pp- 
New York 


By David Storrar Meldrum. 

Paper, 50 cents. Copyright American Edition. 

: é. P. Putnam's Sons. 1394. 

A Practica. Treatise oN Nervous Exuavustion. By 
George M. Beard, A. M., M. D. 262 pp. Cloth, $2.75. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 1894. 


Ovrutnes or Practica, Hyciens. By C. Gilman Currier, 
468 pp. Cloth, $2.75. New York: E. B. Treat. 
1 


Tue Fiower or Forcivengsss. By Flora Annie Steel. 355 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


Marcetra. By Mrs. eegiey, Wee Two vols. 945 
pp. Cloth, $2.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


Bon-Mots or Samust Foote ano Txeopore Hook. 
Edited by Walter Jerrold, with grotesques by Aubrey Beards- 
ley. 192 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 1894. 


Tue Nover. Whar It Is. 
portrait. 108 pp. 
millan & Co. 1893. 


Teutonic SwiTzeRLanp. By W. D. McCrackan, M.A. 315 
pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 1894. 


RomMANcE SwitzerLtanp. By W. D. McCrackan, M.A. 270 
pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 1894. 


Seconp Series OF THE Major IN WASHINGTON CITY. 251 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: F.T. Neely. 1894. 


‘In THE Quarter.” By Robert W. Chambers. 314 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: ¥. T. Neely. 1894. 


Tue Princess or ALAskA. By Richard Henry Savage. 420 
pp. Paper, 5>- cents. Chicago: F. T. Neely. 1894. 


Tue Two-Leccep Wotr. By N. N. Karazin. Illustrated. 
Translated from the Russian by Boris Lanin. 322 pp. 
— $1.00; paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & 

0. 1894. 


Acatinst Opps. By Lawrence L. Lynch. 
25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A TRAVELLER. By Louis Lombard. 208 
pp. Paper, s0cents. Utica, N. Y.: Louis Lombard. 1894. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A Musician. By Louis Lombard. Second 


edition, augmented. 169 pp. Paper. Utica, N. Y.: Louis 
Lombard. 1894. 


Moopy’s New Sermons. 
25 cents. New York: J. 
1894. 


Moopy’s Largest Sermons. By 
Paper, 25 cents. 
pany. 1894 


By F. Marion Crawford. With 
Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Mac- 


272 pp. Paper, 
1894. 


By D. L. Moody. 161 pp. Paper, 
. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 


D. L. Moody. 156 pp. 

New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 

SLtav AND Mostem. By J. Milliken Napier Brodhead. 301 
pp. Cloth. Aiken, S. C.: Aiken Publishing Co. 1894. 


SepastTian. A dramatic m. 93 pp. Cloth. Buffalo, N. 
Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 1894. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


How to Read.—In these days of much 
reading and little thinking, Macaulay’s sug- 
gestions about reading with a purpose are 
worth reprinting and remembering. Macaulay 


says: “Whe a boy I began to read very 
earnestly, but at the foot of every page which I 
read I stopped and obliged myself to give an 
account of what I had read on that page. At 
first I had to read it three or four times before 
I got my mind firmly fixed; but I compelled 
myself to comply with the plan until now, after 
I have read it through once, I can almost recite 
it from beginning toend. It is avery simple 
habit to form in early life, and it is valuable as 
ameans of making our reading serve the best 


purpose.” A. T. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


{ The publisher of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
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eperiodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
~who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
-containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
“if they will mention THe Writer when they write.] 


My First Vistt To New EnGianp.—III. 
Howells. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for July. 
Tatxs with Younc Writers. Lifpincott’s Magazine 
(28c.) for July. 
THe Founper oF THE Poputar Science MONTHLY 
» (Edward L. Youmans). Popular Science Monthly (53 c. ) for 
July. 

I. Zancwitt. With portrait. 
Weekly (13 c.) for June 2. 

Prorgessor Henry Drister. With portrait. Henry Thur- 
ston Peck. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for June 9. 

Pau pu Cuaittvu. Portrait. Leslie’s Weekly (13 ¢ ) for 
May 31. 

Water Scott, THE Boy. 
Companion (8 c. ) for May 17. 

Emerson’s MEETING wiTH De Quincey. “P.L.” Re- 
printed from Blackwood’s Magazine in Eclectic (48 c.) for 
June. 

QUOTATION. 

( 48 c. ) for June. 

Tom Hoop. S. Parks Cadman. 
for June. 

VerTICAL vs. SLope WritinG. Boston Herald for June 20. 

A Poet AsTRONOMER (Camille Flammarion). F. L. De 
Lautreppe. Cosmopolitan (18 c.) for June. 

Tue Mopern GeRMAN DRAMA AND Its Autuors. F. 
Spielhagen. Cosmopolitan (18 c. ) for June. 

Copyinc ENGRAviINGS By Contact. Photo-American 
(13 c.) for June. 

A Pioneer Poet ( Benjamin Hathaway ). 
Helen E. Starrett. Avena (53 c.) for June. 

Soctat Ipgats or Vicror Huco. With frontispiece por- 
trait. B. O. Flower. Avena (53 c.) for June. 

Epmunp Hopcson Yates. With portrait. 
Graphic (13 c.) for June 2. 

Lewis Morris. With portrait. 
for May 26. 

Harriet Beecuer Stowe. 
Graphic (13 c. ) for June 16. 

Tue Late J. G. Romangs. L. Dyer. 
June 7. 

WirtuaMmM DwicutT WuitTNey. 
June 14. 

Tue Nation’s New Liprary at WASHINGTON. Albert 
Shaw. With portrait of A. R. Spofford and other illustrations. 
Review of Reviews (28 c.) for June. 

Some NotasL_e Hymn Writers. Alpha G. Kynett. Peter- 
son’s (13. c.) for June. 

PHILADELPHIA JouRNALISM E1GHty Years Aco. —II. 
Asa Manchester Steele. Leisure Hours (13 c. ) for June. 

A War CorresPponpENT’s Narrowest EscAprgE FROM 
Suppen Deatn. Archibald Forbes. Youth's Companion 
(8c. ) for June 14. 

Tue Revation or Music To Portry tn THE AMERICAN 
Ports. Helen A. Clarke. Music (28 c.) for June. 


William Dean 


G. B. Burgin. Harper's 


Andrew Lang. Youth's 


Reprinted from Temple Bar in Eclectic 


With portrait. 


Chicago 

Chicago Graphic (13. ) 
With portraits. Chicago 
Nation (13 c. ) for 


The Nation (13 ¢.) for 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Worthington’s Magazine, Hartford, Conn., 
is discontinued with the June number. 


Godey’s Magazine (23 c.) , 


D. Appleton & Co. have removed to the new 
building at the northwest corner of Fifth ave- 
nue and Thirteenth street, New York. 


The Lothrop Publishing Company, of Boston, 
has bought the plant, goodwill, accounts, copy- 
rights, and stock of the D. Lothrop Company, 
D. Lothrop & Co., and the Inter-state Publish- 
ing Company. Edmund H. Pennell is its presi- 
dent, Frank M. Hoyt is vice-president, and 
Harry E. Morrell is treasurer. All have been 
for many years associated with the D. Lothrop 
Company. The new house is located at 114-120 
Purchase street, Boston. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have finished their 
removal from 743 and 745 Broadway, New 
York, to their new building, 151-155 Fifth ave- 
nue, between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
streets. 

The Bookman, which has been a success in 
London, is to have an American edition. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has gone to his 
summer home at Beverly Farms. 


W. D. Howells and his daughter sailed for 
Europe June 2. 


_ Mrs. M. French-Sheldon sailed for Europe 
from New York June 23. 


Baron Nils Posse before leaving for Europe 
completed the revision of his “ Educational 
Gymnastics,” which will be issued soon by Lee 
& Shepard, under the title of “Special Kinesi- 
ology of Educational Gymnastics.” It will be 
the most complete work on the subject in the 
English language. 


William T. Adams (“Oliver Optic”) has 
engaged his passage for his annual trip to 
Europe about July 1. Mr. Adams has been 
at work until recently on the new volume of the 
All-Over-the-World Library, entitled “Up and 
Down the Nile,” and having completed the story, 
means to recuperate by a short sojourn abroad. 


Rev. C. Ellis Stevens, LL. D., D. C. L., 
author of “Sources of the Constitution of the 
United States,” a book now attracting attention 
as answering Douglas Campbell, is an Amer- 
ican by birth and descent, and not an English- 
man, as some of the reviewers declare. He is 
rector of Christ church, Philadelphia, the old 
church of Washington and Franklin. 
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William Waldorf Astor has contracted to pay 
Robert Louis Stevenson £2,850 ($14,250) for 
the serial rights of his next novel of 110,000 
words, which is not yet written. It is intended 
exclusively for the Pa// Mall Magazine. A 
complete edition of the writings of Stevenson 
is soon to be published in England in twenty 
octavo volumes. It is to be a subscription 
edition of only 1.000 signed copies. 

The first prize of $100 offered by the Domi- 
nant (Philadelphia) for the best words for a 
patriotic song has been awarded to Osman C. 
Hooper, and the second prize of $50 has been 
awarded to Thomas J. Duggan. The Dominant 
now offers a prize of $100 for the best musical 
setting of each poem. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe was nominally eighty- 
two years of age June 14, but, according to the 
Hartford Times, she was really eighty-three. 
It explains the matter thus: “ The 7zmes has 
once before stated that the biographies and 
cyclopedias are all in error as to the year of 
her birth, and also concerning the natal year of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Both are published as 
having been born one year later than they 
actually were. A consultation of ‘the old 
family Bible’ settles it; Mrs. Stowe was born 
in 1811 and Henry Ward in 1813. The famous 
author is in her customary state of good physi- 
cal health, and is cheerful as ever, though her 
mental state is, and has been for several years, 
not what it used to be.” 


The short prize story, “The Crisis of a Soul,” 
by Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, published in the 
New York Observer for June 14, depicts the 
temptations which beset the author to cater to 
the debased public taste in literature. The 
hero of the story, finding his moral writings un- 
available, succumbs to the temptation of gain- 
ing fame and fortune by realistic portrayals of 
crime and vice. His remorseful horror as he 
views in a dream the awful results of such per- 
nicious books in the wrecked lives of men and 
women, and his triumphant sacrifice for con- 
science’ sake, are described in graphic style. 


Miss Bettie Garland, of Clerksville, Tenn., is 
the winner of the prize in the poem contest 
conducted by the Southern Magazine ( Louis- 
ville). There were 300 competitors. 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
( New York) for July is an original etching of 
“Lord Byron’s View, Harrow,” by Francis 
Walker, A. R. P. E. “Some Portraits of 
Byron,” by F. G. Kilton, in the same number, 
has eight interesting illustrations. 


In McClure’s Magazine for July appears the 
story of the literary life of Daudet, told by him- 
self, and illustrated with portraits of Daudet 
and views of his town and country homes. The 
“Human Documents” includes a series of 
portraits of Captain Charles King. 


Ibsen confesses that he cannot write with 
any inspiration without a tray before him which 
contains a little bear in wood, a little black 
devil holding a wax candle, and several rabbits 
and cats made of copper. “This may appear 
to you to be ridiculous,” said Ibsen, “but so it 
is. As to the use I make of them, that is my 
secret, and I shall not divulge it to you or to 
any one else.” 

The service done by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu in introducing the custom of inocu- 
lating for smallpox into England is described 
by Mrs. H. M. Plunkett in an interesting article 
in the Popular Science Monthly for July. In 
the same number Professor James Sully has 
the first of half a dozen papers on “ Studies of 
Childhood,” the subject of imagination being 
first treated. 

The public has learned Lowell’s estimate of 
Mr. Howells through the delightful volumes of 
letters edited by the friend of both, Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton. Mr. Howells’ first im- 
pressions of Lowell are given in his delightful 
“ First Visit to New England,” now being pub- 
lished in Harper's Magazine. In the July 
number the novelist describes a dinner at Par- 
ker’s, in Boston, at which Lowell’s guests were 
Dr. Holmes, James T. Fields, and the future 
chronicler of the event. 

Julian Hawthorne has recently bought a large 
farm in the mountains of Jamaica, where he in- 
tends to raise fruit and early vegetables for the 
northern markets. He has also rented a most 
beautiful residence, Mona, on a coffee estate 
near Kingston. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University, 
died at New Haven June Io, aged sixty-six. 





